There is some reason to believe that Mr. Harriman lesired to have a line from Kansas City to the Gulf }f Mexico as an additional outlet for the traffic of the Union Pacific, and that he would have retained con-:rol of the Kansas City Southern in 1905, if he could. 3ne of his associates, who afterward held an impor-:ant position on the road says:
"What he [Mr. Harriman] apparently wanted, as i matter of strategic development, was a connection In the neighborhood of Kansas City, which was and s the second primary grain market in the United States. The easy way of accomplishing this was by securing and improving the Kansas City Southern. [ am confirmed in this impression by my knowledge )f the fact that when the control passed to other
Southern, as an extreme illustration of the evils of neglected mainte-lance; but he seems to have paid too much attention to the company's ifth annual report and not enough to President Knott's description of [he condition of the road when he first became connected with it. (Corporate Finance, by Edward S. Mead, New York, 1914, p. 219.)
Professor Ripley, too, takes a fling at Mr. Harriman by saying that "when in 1905 the voting trust on the Kansas City Southern, set up in 1900, expired by limitation, the stockholders, coming into possession of their property, discovered that it was almost completely gutted." Inasmuch, however, as the same authority, in another place, declares that "the Kansas City, Pittsburgh & Gulf in 1900 [after the reorganization] was physically rebuilt and also structurally solidified throughout,'* one assertion may be set off against the other. The average reader, perhaps, will find it difficult to understand how a road can be "almost completely gutted," and, at the same time, be "physically rebuilt and structurally solidified throughout." (Railroads: Finance and Organization, by William Z. Ripley, New York, 1915, pp, 214 and 405.)